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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1843. 


In the metropolis the public improvements have been 
making rapid progress, though many of the more im- 
portant works are yet uncompleted. Preparations are 
making for the construction of the new lines of street 
from the east end of Oxford-street into Holborn; 
from the east end of Coventry-street to Broad-street, 
St. Giles’s, thence obtaining ready access to the 
northern suburbs of the town; in the new street 
opposite Farringdon-street, some houses and shops 
have been constructed, in a style of street-architecture 
which, though neither costly nor aiming at great 
effect, is far from common-place or mean, but no sign 
as yet appears of proceeding with the opening to 
the northward of this fine street and much-wanted 
thoroughfare. In Trafalgar-square the Nelson column 
has been at length completed; the statue of King 
George IV. has been placed, and the statue of George 
II[. is about to be removed from Pall-Mall to a cor- 
responding position with it. Of none of these works 
have we any wish to speak. 

The new street leading from the Post-Office to 
Lothbury is yet far froin being completed. Lothbury 
itself is growing to be a sortof City Pall-Mall in regard 
to architectural fagades : two have lately been erected 
in the Italian palazzo style, which, though but of very 
moderate extent, exhibit much elegance of design. 
The first of them, or that adjoining the church, is a 
stone front, four windows in breadth, consisting of a 
rusticated basement floor, with arches and moulded 
imposts, and over it a principal and second floor, 
crowned bya cornicione and blocking course. The 
other building, the Alfred Life Office, which is 
narrower in frontage, it being only twenty-eight feet, 
has likewise a basement with arched openings, and 
two floors above it. Another buiiding, close by, in 
Moorgate-street, partakes of the same general style 
and composition. In this street also, at the corner of 
Basinghall-street, has been erected the New Gresham 
Hall, by Mr. G. Smith. Its principal front faces 
Basinghall-street. This clevation is of more than 
ordinarily noble aspect, and presents a Corinthian 
order in four engaged columns and two ante, whose 
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height is thirty-five feet, raised on a stylobate eight feet 
high, rendering the entire height of the order, includ- 
ing that part, fifty-three feet. Although the coluinns are 
unfluted, the entablature is of richer character than 
usual, particularly the cornice. The absence of windows, 
too, contributes noi a little to classical character. The 
south elevation, facing Cateaton-street, is of somewhat 
less pretension. That part of Wellington-street which 
faces the English Opera-house is now completed by 
the erection of a new building for the office of the 
* Morning Post,’ which has a frontage of considerable 
extent, and whose elevation is of pleasing though 
sober character, making no other pretensions to 
design than what it derives from the dressings of the 
windows. Contiguous to this, and partaking of the 
same character in regard to materials, viz. red brick, 
with imitation stone-dressings, is the western entrance 
to a Passage to be named the Exeter ‘Change (it being 
on the estate of the Marquis of Exeter). This avenue 
of shops runs obliquely into Catherine-street. This 
Passage will be coved and groined, and lighted from 
above ; and it is proposed to introduce, though 
sparingly, some fresco decorations on the ceiling and 
upper parts of the walls; nor can a more suitable 
situation be found for affording the public a specimen 
of any polychromic embellishment than a thorough- 
fare, where it will be protected from the weather. 

The wings of the British Museum have been for 
some years in progress; they are now completed, and 
occupied. On the internal arrangements too much 
praise can hardly be bestowed; but of the general 
exterior nothing can well be said until the front, yet 
in progress, is finished. Towards the New Houses 
of Parliament, now officially styled the Palace of 
Westminster, a very unusual degree of interest has 
been excited ; much of it, however, beléngs rather to 
the proposed embellishments than to the structure 
itself. ‘The exhibition of the Cartoons contributed not 
a little to give vogue to whatever was connected with 
the building. Many years must yet elapse before 
even the mere shell of the whole structure will be 
completed. Extensive as it is, what is already done is 
but a comparatively small portion—little more, in fact, 
than the exterior of the east side, or the river front, 
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and that of the south front, at whose western angle 
the Victoria Tower has been begun. It has also been 
proposed to continue the building to Bridge-street, 
inclosing Old Palace Yard, to remodel Westminster 
Bridge, and to construct a terrace, by means of em- 
bankments on the opposite side of the river, from 
Vauxhall Bridge to London Bridge. 

The Royal Exchange is the first building which 
claims notice as a public work of more than ordinary 
consequence. The exterior may be considered as now 
nearly completed, the last stone of the tower having 
been placed at the end of October ; and the scaffolding 
is nearly all removed. In regard to the Exchange 
portico very considerable improvement has been made 
upon the first design, and projection has been given to 
it. Its pediment will now be enriched with eleven 
figures in full relievo, which are being sculptured b 
Weatmnacott. The inner quadrangle has been | 
altered from the original design ; the colonnades being 
now converted into arcades, with attached columns 
(Doric) against their piers, whereby the lower part has 
gained considerably in the expression of solidity, and 
the whole is rendered more uniform and compact. 

The new structure in Lincolu’s lnn now in progress, 
under Mr. Hardwick, will not only make a great 
addition to the buildings of this-Inn of Court, but be 
an important architectural feature, and a very con- 
spicuous object from Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, towards 
which the whole of its west side will be fully exposed 
to view. It comprises not only a dining-hail upon an 
extensive scale, but a spacious library, and benchers’- 
room Or drawing-room. The style adopted is that of 
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the early part of the sixteenth century, or the reign of 
Henry Vii. The dining-hall will be one hundred 
and twenty-four feet long, forty-five wide, and sixty- 
four high. One characteristic feature of it will be an 
open timber roof of oak; and all the windows will 
contain a great deal of stained glass emblazoned with 
the arms of members of the Inn. The exterior of the 
building is of red brick and stone, with an inter- 
mixture of darker-coloured bricks. Architectural 
effect will be extended both by the terraces connect- 
ing the structure itself with the gardens and by the 
adjoining entrance from Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 

The Law has latterly become the great patron of 
Architecture ; the Temple Church and the above build- 
ing are eminent instances, but architectural improve- 
ment has found its way even into Staples Inn, whose 
situatién would be hardly known were it not a 
thoroughfare from Holborn into Sovthampton-build- 
ings. The architects are Messrs. Wigg and Pownall, 
and the building is to be used as offices for the Taxing 
Masters in Chancery. The style of architecture 
adopted is Elizabethan ; and of that style the grosser 
extravagances are here avoided, and some of its best 
characteristics preserved. . The frontispiece arched 
entrances, and the semicircular oriels over them, are 
exceedingly good and produce much éffect. The 
street is four or five feet higher than the level of the 
garden-court of the Inn, and formerly there was a 
flight of steps leading down immediately from the 
street, but advantage has been taken of this inequality 
of level to carry a terrace along the front of the new 
building, placing the flight of steps at the other end of it. 
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(London Terminus of the South-Eastern, Brighton, an 


Of the Brighton, Croydon, and Dover Joint Railway 
Terminus at London Bridge, the extensive works 
have been carried on with such diligence as to be now 
approaching towards completion. The area occupied 
by them, exclusive of the original Greenwich station, 
to which they adjoin on the south, comprises nearly 
three acres. iron roofs covering the whole of 


the space appropriated for the arrival and departure 
of passengers and carriages extend over a surface of 
more than an acre aud a quarter, and exhibit a combina- 
tiou of superior scientific skill and correct tasie, highly 





creditable to both the engineer and the architect, 
Mr. H. Roberts, employed upon them. 

What, however, most attracts notice, is the general 
architectural fagade of the Terminus, which, though of 
but moderate height in itself, is rendered conspicuous 
both by its situation and by the campanile tower, which, 
besides being a marked object in itself, contrasts forcibly 
and favourably with the Soest! horizontal mass. Our 
view exhibits only the portion now executed, viz., the 
south wing of the principal building, with the campa 
mle and the large archway forming the entrance for 
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rivate carriages to be conveyed by the trains. This 
ine of front will consist of five compartments, three 
of three windows each in breadth, and a smaller one 
at each end only a single window in breadth. Ac- 
cordingly, the view shows one-half exclusive of the 
centre window, or five windows out of eleven on the 
upper floor, and one of three doors of the centre com- 
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| partment—the only circumstance which distinguishes 
that division of the fagade. The ground-floor of the 
centre building is appropriated to the general booking- 
offices ; and the upper one, which is approached by a 
stone staircase in the tower, to rooms (including an 
elegant and spacious one in the rear) chiefly for the 
hal{-yearly meetings of the three Companies. 
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(Cheltenham Proprietary College.] 


Of public buildings in the country, the Cheltenham 
Proprietary College, commenced in August, 1842, 
and opened on the 22nd of June, 1843, is by Mr. James 
Wilson, of Bath. The building is of stone from Dods- 
well-hill, near Cheltenham, and stands with its west or 
principal front (shown in the view) facing the Bath 
road. This facade is 240 feet in length, nearly of the 
same extent as that of the Richmond Theological In- 
stitution, described and represented in our last volume, 
being only eight feet less ; but it is ninety feet in depth, 
or twenty-five feet more than the other. There is also 
a general resemblance between the two structures as 
to architectural style, but with considerable differences 
in regard to composition and design. The arrange- 
ment of the windows is here the reverse of that in the 
other building, for the larger and more decorated 
windows are placed above the smaller ones. The tower 
in the centre of the front rises considerably above the 
general mass, and is eighty feet in height, exclusively 
of the pinnacles at its angles, which increase it to 
ninety-seven feet. In this tower is the principal en- 
trance, a large and handsome doorway, but the window 
over it is not of that importance which could be wished : 
it is the smallest of al] the windows on that floor, and 
shows itself still more disadvantageously by coming in 
between the two oriels, and also beneath the loftier 
window in the upper part of the tower. The inte- 
rior is well designed for its purposes, and the cost, in- 
cluding heating apparatus, is rather more than 8000/. 

At Leeds, Mr. Marshall's Flax-mill is in the Egyp- 
tian style of architecture. The architect is Mr. Jas. 
Combe, of Leeds. The mill formsa parallelogram in 

lan, of four bundred feet from east to west, by two 
nee he and twenty from north to south. The other 
sides being shut out from view, it is only the east end 
which, together with the other building at its north 


fagade is entirely of stone ; and the mill portion of it 
forms a long but low range, not exceeding thirty feet 
in height, which has eighteen columns, with the inter- 
columnar screens peculiar to the Egyptian style between 
them, reaching midway of the columns, the spaces 
above them being glazed to serve as windows. The 
‘ office,’ which is about six feet higher, is finished in a 
superior manner to the other, it being fully enriched, 
and all the details and ornaments accurately copied 
from indubitable authorities, partly furnished by Mr. 
Bonomi, an architect, who has visited Egypt. Its fagade 
is modelled after that of an Egyptian temple, present- 
ing a recessed portico of six colunms, enclosed below 
by intercolumnar screens, and a doorway in the middle 
one, Of the interior an account is given in the ‘ Sup- 
plement’ which follows. 

The Glasgow Corn-Exchange, although of but mo- 
derate size, may be conside an important addition 
to the architecture of Glasgow, on account of the 
finished elegance which pervades its design. The ar- 
chitects were Messrs. Brown and Carrick, of Glasgow, 
and the building was begun in October, 1841, and 
opened for business in the November of the following 
year. Standing at the angle of Hope and Wellington 
streets it presents both those elevations to view at the 
same time when looked at in that direction, and the 
principal one, or that facing the first-mentioned street, 
is eighty-four feet, the other sixty feet, in length, and 
the height to the top of the balustrade thirty-eight feet. 
Both these fronts, including ail their ornamental de- 
tails, are of polished freestone, and the other walls 
are also of stone; so that the building has an appear- 
ance of solidity and careful execution. The interior 
consists of a single hall, eighty by fifty-seven feet, and 
twenty-one feet to the top of the cornice and level of 
the ceiling at the sides; but this last is carried up 
much higher over the centre and larger portion of the 





angle, is treated architecturally; and two united 
forus a frontage of three hundred and forty feet. This 


room, where the height is increased . thirty-four feet, 
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and the light admitted by a lantern of handsome archi- 
tectural design. There is cellarage beneath the build- 
ing capable of storing eight hundred tons of grain. 

Of church architecture we have but little to record. 
Twenty churches have been completed, and thirteen 
are in progress, according to the Report of the Church 
Building Commissioners. Of some we have spoken, 
but of most we have no particulars. Within the few 
last years attention has been bestowed more especially 
upon ecclesiastical design and arrangement in the in- 
terior of churches. The. use of stained glass is now 
becoming comparatively common. A far better cha- 
racter of design, too, has been adopted for it than pre- 
vailed in previous specimens of that art in modern 
times, figure-subjects—too much akin to pictures— 
having given way to diapered patterns, which, when 
well managed in combination of colours, are effective 
and ornamental, mellowing the light. The church at 
Herne Hill, Camberwell, by Mr. Alexander, will be 
so decorated, to a very great extent, as no fewer than 
twenty-five windows will be filled with stained glass. 
The building, itself, which is in the early Perpendicu- 
lar style, is of brick faced with Sneaton stone, and with 
freestone quoins and other dressings. The spire and 
the tower on which it is raised form the chief part of 
the west front, and from its height, 115 feet, it will be 
a very conspicuous object for a considerable distance. 
The nave has a clerestory, and a timber ceiled roof 
(divided into large panels or compartments, intended 
to be decorated with painting), with cross beams (at in- 
tervals corresponding with the pillars and the heads of 
the arches), the space above which and the inclined 
sides of the ceiling will be wrought in open-work 
arches; thus presenting a scries of low ornamental 
gables. The pavement of the centre of the nave, and 
also of the chancel, will be laid in encaustic tiles. The 
sloping roof of the aisles will be panelled and decorated 
similarly to the ceiling of the roof; and the organ will 
be placed in a recess over the porch, by which means 
-he western window of the tower will come into view. 

The Chapel and buildings of the new Cemetery at 
Cambridge, though upon a small scale, are of beauti- 
fully studied design and choice execution. The 
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a little to the north of the town, on the Hilston road, 
was laid out by Mr. Loudon, and the buildings have 
been designed and erected by Mr. E.B. Lamb. The 
entrance-lodge and gates offer a remarkably pleasing 
and characteristic composition in the Tudor style, exe- 
cuted in brick, with Caen stone dressings, with this 
ar ai that the genera] surface is of white brick, 
forming the ground of an ornamental interlacing pat- 
tern in red brick; and the roof is covered with round- 
end plaia tiles of a whitish grey hue. This entrance 
is at the western extremity of the cemetery, and consists 
of two gates with the lodge immediately between them. 
In a direct line with the entrance and in the centre of 
the ground is the chapel, standing east and west, and 
raised somewhat above the general level ona low ter- 
race, The ae is rendered slightly cruciform by two 
recesses within, on its north and south sides, and the 
exterior elevations of these parts resemble that of the 
east end, all three of them presenting a single window 
of three lights beneath a lofty pitched gable; and 
though they are similar in dimensions and general de- 
sign, the heads of these windows are filled in with 
tracery of different patterns. The west elevation has 
a recessed porch which rises up considerably into the 
able, and a small circular window over it. Over 
the door within the porch (whigh is of oak, and, in- 
stead of being panelled, is ornamented « with iron 
scroll-work) the head of the inner arch is filled in with 
rich flowing tracery, for a window. ‘The walls are 
built of rubble, but all the quoins, copings, mouldings, 
windows, &c. are worked in Caen stone, and the roof 
is covered with ornamental tiles, and crested with ridge 
tiles. The roof is supported by four stone arches, the 
space or spandrels above which are filled in with per- 
forated tracery ; a richly-carved oak screen divides off 
the space at the east end, intended to serve as a registry, 
and the two other recesses north and south, which are 
raised a step above the pavement, contain oak seats 
with carved finials. The pulpit also is of oak, with 
carved open panels, the pavement of encaustic tiles 
forming a rich or and border, and so disposed that 
the pattern is diversified by larger compartments in 
the centre and angles. The windows will be filled 


ground, which consists of about three acres, situated | with stained glass of a diapered pattern. 
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